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quality could gain an advantage over a larger was to draw that larger army away into the mountainous and difficult district that lay between Benevente and Corunna. Whatever hardships the smaller army, falling back upon its established magazines, might suffer, it was certain that the larger army must suffer more, provided that the smaller army was able to hold out in good positions, with its rearguard, sufficiently long to allow whatever was not consumed and could not be carried away to be destroyed.
Moore at the time he personally left Salamanca on the 13th October had received very nearly exact information of the real strength of Napoleon's army, for on the 12th December Sir Charles Stewart, in a very brilliant cavalry skirmish, captured amongst other prisoners Colonel Avignac, from whom he heard particulars of ten corps d'arm^es, and ascertained the general direction in which they were moving. He heard also the strength of the Imperial Guards and of thirty-six regiments of cavalry.1 Thus it was with full knowledge of the power of the army against which he was moving that Moore started on the raid against the French communications, a raid which at first was directed on Valladolid. As the prisoners also showed that the French army had no notion of the position of the British, but believed them to have retreated on Portugal, while the directions of the different columns favoured Moore's purpose, the strength of the French army naturally did not change his purpose at all. The larger the forces sent after him the better, the more completely would he have upset Napoleon's plans. Nor did the fact of the fall of Madrid, of which he heard, much alter the question. The French corps
1 Lord Londonderry's " Campaign in the Peninsula/' vol. L p, 164.f a Cabinet between the general in the field and the diplomatist. own commanders, must act as one body for some distinct object, and on some settled plan.
